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ABSTRACT 

A 3-year program for early identification and 
remediation of perceptual deficiencies to prevent or minimize 
learning disabilities was conducted with two successive kindergarten 
classes. The 1967 c7tass received intensive training for 3 years, 
while the 1968 class received intensive training for 2 years, 
comparison of pre and posttest data for students receiving intensive 
training indicated improvement in areas of visual-motor integration, 
certain aspects of gross motor development, particularly in awareness 
of body parts. Dccasional Indications were also found of significant 
Improvement in associative processes and in sequencing. Test results 
also suggested carry over from training success to academic 
achievement, children receiving the enrichment program in the class 
of 1967 were said to score significantly higher than the control 
group on vocabulary tests- in general, written statements by 
teachers, specialists, and administrators demonstrated project 
effectiveness. Children In the training program were found to be more 
attentive and better organized- Comparison of growth scores for 
children in the training program who originally showed deflcieneies 
in perceptual motor match and/or In associative processes improved 
most in the areas. Auditory dynam5,cs seemed the most difflcuit to 
remediate, (CB) 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this three year operational grant was to provide early 
Identification and remediation of perceptual deficiencies in order to prevent 
or minimize learning disabilities. 

The program became operational during the summer of 1967, at which 
time all Incoming kindergarten children In Union were screened In order 
to Identify youngsters manifesting a developmental lag, as indicated by a 
selected battery of tests. Included in the screening were all public school 
children as well as tfrase expects to attend parochial schools and the Cam- 
pus School of Newark State College, union. New Jersey. Incoming kir^der- 
garten youngsters In a neighboring communtfy were also tested in order to 
establish a control population. The total number of ehildren screened was 
869. During the summer of 1968 the same procedure was used to test the 
840 incoming kindergarten children of that year. 



Screening 

The children were tested In four general areas of development; 

A. Perceptual-Motor Match. 

B. Auditory Dynamics (auditory and rhythmic sequencing) 

C. Associative Processes, 

D. Gross-Motor Orientation. 

The evaluative techrilques used to assess each of these areas are as 
follows: 

A. Perceptual-Motor Match, 

1 . Slmkov Perceptual Organization Inventory 
a. Four Geometric Designs 

2- X 

3 - B 
4.ia 

3, Good enough- Harr Is Draw-A-Man 

B. Auditory Dynamics 

o 
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1, Audifeory Vocal Sequencing Test. (The IlUnois Test of 
PsychoUnguistlc AblUties (ITPA) 

2, The Padaltno Clapping Patterns 

C. Associattve Processes 

Auditory Vocal Association Test. (ITPA) 

D. Gross Motor Orientation — Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

1. Walking Board; Forwards, (F), Backwards (B), Sidewar'^s (S) 

2, Body Identtflcation 

3 . Kraus-Weber 

4, Angels-tn-the-Snow 

The four scores In these Individual areas (A,B,C,D) were then averaged 
to yield T, a total score for each child. Data relevant to the socio-economic 
background, birth, and development history of each child were obtained from 
a parent interview and quostlonnalre. 

Selected for Intensive training, from the kindergarten class of 1967, 
were those children who received scores in the lowest 6% in any one or 
more of the developmental areas (A,B,C,D) or whose total score fell in the 
lowest 10%. In the kindergarten class of 1968, some cl sildren were included 
in training grou^ whose scor^ In one or more of the areas were within the 
low^t 20%. 

Training Procedures 



During the fir^t year of the project children selectKl tor Intensive train- 
ing wer ^ taken out of class, four days a week, in grou^ of six, tor one-half 
hour of perceptual activities. One day per week the perception teachers worked 
with each kindergarten class so that all children received an enrichment pro- 
gram, This also provided an opportuni^ for the kindergarten teachers to 
observe the training techniques so that they could reinforce them. After the 
first year, however, the perception teachers worked with the children in the 
experimental groups five days per week. The rest of the children received 
training only to the extent that it was provided by the kindergarten teacher. 

The program was an eclectic one, utilizing ideas suggests by some of 
the foremost educators and psychologists in the field of learning disabilltt^, 
e.g. Crulckshank (1961), Kephart (1964), Johnson and Myklebust (1967), 

Barsch (19M) et, al. Innovative techniques evolving from weekly workshops 
were also included in the training proc^ures. 

The basic philosophy was that of diagnostic teaching, with emphasis on 
reintorcement of areas of strength concomifcant with attempted Improvement 
of deficit areas. An Intrarnodall^, multi— modality approach was used, de- 
pending upon the needs of the children, Q 
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Also Included in the program were many techniques involving the higher 
cognitive faculties, e.g. categorizing, associative processes, and concept 
formation, so tKit the objective encompassed more than training in sensory 
modalities* Attempts were made to teach each child to focus his attention, 
to problem solve and to become self directed. 

Research D^ign 



Ideally, It would be desirable to investigate the effects of training on 
children separated into groups based on deficit area(s). This would have 
resulted in 31 groups, five with deficits in a single area, 10 with deficits in 
two areas, 10 in three areas, five in four areas, and one in all five. With 
the number of subjects available in the Union and control school systems, 
this was impcjssltale. Since it was believed that the deflclt(s) and relative 
strengths of the Individual might affect his response to training, it was 
decided to use a matched pair approach. 

Accordingly, experimental and control groups were established. Thus, 
as previously st ated, at the same time the Union children were tested, young- 
ster^ in a neighboring communlfy were screened with the same instruments « 
Pairs of children were matched on eight variables; sex, age, scores (A, B, 
C, D and T) and profile of scores. In addition to comparing the average 
performances of the total populations (600 In Union with 77 in neighboring 
communtly), studies were made of the following groups of matched pairs 
from the kindergarten class of 19671 

1 , Twenty-eight children receiving training in Union with 28 children 
receiving no training in a neighboring community. These were 
all Identified as having problems in one or mpre areas. 

2, A sampling of 31 Union chtldren who did not perform poorly on 
the screening instruments but who participated in an enrichment 
program with 31 children In a neighboring community receiving 
no training, 

3, Twenty-six children in Union receiving training with 26 children 

In Union receiving training in all the modalities except gross-motor. 

4, Twenty-fiaur chtldren In Union receiving training with 24 children 
In Union receiving only the enrichment program. This latter group 
was not included in the training program because the children 
scored just above the cut-off scores, 

CHILDREN ENTERING KINPERGARTEN AND TESTED 
DURINQ THE SUMMER OF 1968 

1 . Twenty-four children in Union receiving training with 24 chtldren 
in a neighboring community receiving no training. 
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3 , 



4. 



xr. a neighboring community receiving no training. 

n^'^'h^rtrcommun^^^^^ in a 

garten activities in groups of L Wnder- 

was an attempt to dete^i if rherTras a 

rreMnrn\Trafn?ng."®^ 



suits of the Evaluation 

ths snci of ths «.t— . 

pre and post test results o^the total ^ the mean difference between 

B, C, and C) for the I 7 I Union chnn Scores A. 

pared with 500 Union children receivtao training com- 

ly significant, yielding a "t" statistic of 9.1 extreme- 

the gtu°pT^^maTchl“fi\^^ ‘®h subtests for 

project for both kindergarten classes^^t e "th^^ T* 

of 1968, ® asses, i.e, the class of 1967 and the class 

training was most eWectiveTn^hrare^ and ^st tests indicates that the 

certain aspects of gross motor dev/i=r '*^'®^al motor integration and in 

body parts. There were also SDoradf-^'^rt^^' ^f^icularly in awareness of 
in associative processes and in saquenc\na'°^rT*^*#-°^ improvement 

pre and post tests of the first year of thm correlations run on the 

that year was effective in equaHzinn th sugg^t that training during 

Kindergarten children so a^te 

could not be maintained'^Und ^^^^^6^0 Control Groups 

after the one year during which it was in ooiT test-retest r^ults 

par se is more important the training 

provement in the areas testmd. However " significant im- 

tor should not be overlooked. ' importance of the attention fec- 

The test results alsosugg^t that ther» le 

training to the academic subjects TherA w H '^'P® p*" 

significant at the .05 level in (avoV of the a ^ ® spft'tcient number of tests 
that the training was effective especial it ®PSgest 

gratlon and in certain aspects of cross ''‘®P®>“hhotor inte- 

awarensss of body parts Ti^rl we“ ,Tso°L -®T P®''Mcularly 

concepts and in sequenclna ^ ^ mdications of improvement in 
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Dissemination nf Information 



An outgrowth of the program has been the dissemination of information 
throughout the country and abroad by means of lectures to professional and 
lay groups, participation in conventions, and orientation programs for visi- 
tors. A curriculum guide and a library of video tapes have been prepare 

and are available. 



CONTEXT 



The Locale 

Located in the Greater Newark, New Jersey Metropolitan area, Union 
Township is a community of some 55,000 residents or approximately one 
per cent of New Jersey's six million inhabitants. 

It is a suburban area of mostly private homes with a favorable balahce 
of light industry, commerce and business establishments. The miajority of 
residents may be classified as skilled or semi-skilled workers, service 
workers and, to a lesser degree, professional and business executiv^. 
Many persons travel to business in Newark, Elizabeth, or New York City. 



The School System 

Union Public Schools ars organized on an elementary (K-S), Central- 
Six, junior high, and senior high plan. 

The educational program services nearly 8,800 students in kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Approximately half of Union's graduates further 
their education while industry and business absorb the remainder. 



The Union Township Schools have offered education leadership in the 
county and state for many years. Building on a good basic program for all 
students. Union has pioneered in efforts to challenge the academically 
talented and the below average achiever. Special offerings; for the aoa em^ 
toally talented have been operated in Union for over a decade and now include 
Students from grades seven through twelve. 



This proposal was made under the direction of the Student Personnel 
Services Department which was first organized in 1929. It now directe 
programs for educable trainable emotionally disturbed socially malad- 
justed and neurologlcally impaired children. A staff of over sixty provide 
all pupil personnel services including speech, reading, guiidance, home 
Instructions, supplementary instruction and social service. Four psy- 
chologlste, ten learning disatili^ specialists, a social worker, medical 



spectalists^ and a c 
the district. 



psychiatrist compose the Child Study Te 



am tn 



Average per pupil annual expenditure for 1 
Needs Assesamenf- 



968-1969 was $887.29. 



fieits Th.-r> ^ academic potential manifested perceptual de- 

and n;uriSi::r er^at^nr 

Hadal^^ead^rvefo^^rrc:" 

developmental deficiencies by the ^rofLs°ionaT staff h 
orientation programs However a^d through parent 

tual problems werf being idenW^^^^ f P®^=®P" 

tual development takes place between 3 )i andV^irT of 30 ^^' m' 

rattan X^rr tL"TT^ ^nTaf yf^e^f 

remediation, did not consistently talTowfrhZgrji ta Tome tratatagf"""" 

Consequently, during the academic vear of iqrr rv *=u 

wf cTpVrr "h" tZTrJr r °°°" ^ PUnn^^pTant! 

year ^sT LTor X^^afat tan^ T 

tation and or \A/ 4 #=ki u * »^^©paration involved consul— 

Mrs. Elisabeth FrLus. D.^ . 



A pilot study was also operated during thi 



fch'^fli^fr/^Tn screehing instruments 

scnMules, training techniques, and teach 



s period of time in order to 

, testing 
parent orientation. 
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Scope of the Program 



PROGRAM DESCRlPTTnN 



Statement of Purnoga 



to, function with'lf’"and,“ln'?I^fyfl,ayff 00 ^ 

^ VeaTninTpresT 

ment. environ- 

dynamic process. It occurs ffin * utero) and is a continuous, 

or discomibrt. when he mov^ or !^ 3 bmz'^ d"if’* °°tnfort 

or K^obiUzes different parts of his body. 
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when he tastes food or smells aromas, when he is exposed to various kinds 
and intensities of sound, when he sees light and shadows. 

The opDortunity ’for learning is increased when the child can maneuver 
abour In tws wayT he is learning to cooMinate different parts of his body 
morleff^iently; h; learns to judge distances and space size and propor- 
tions balance and counterbalance, direction and oounterdir^tion. Indeed, 
hrdeUTops percepts and concepts by tasting, smelling, feeling, weighing 
fheftr ma^l^lati^ maneuvering, listening and seeing - i.e, respond- 
nfto environmental stimuli, whether they be animate or 

Thus, much of learning in the fbrmative years is experiential, adaptive an 

sequential , 

Moreover this early sensory-motor stage of the child's development 
affects not only his intellectual processes and potential but also his Pei^son- 
allty development, for the Infent's earliest form of social communication 
through motor expression (crying, gestures, etc.) 

It is assumed that when a child is chronologically six years of age, he 

is ready for structured, formal, learning prograrnsheavily weighted in ^m- 

bolic language. It isn't until some younc ters manifest learning prob , 

however, they are identified as "not refidy" far that level of , 

Som© Children experienc® dlfftcultles because of nsurological 

tmpalrment,* m^tal retardatton, emotional involvement, physical handicaps 

^r ^combination of these factors. It appears that others seem ° have bad 

Inadequate experiential learning in their preschool years, ®° 

the perceptual orientation for symbolic learning, as required in _ ^ 9 

arithmetic. Consider, far example, some of the skills 7® _ posture 
latter ”S". First of all, the child must be able to sustain,® sitting po 

LrS to t^nUntrate on th^ task at hand, ignoring distracting stimuli, such ^ 
other visual stimuli, "background noise", 

be able to Innervate specific body muscles in order to manipulate a pen 

^ext h^must be capable of executing a circular movement in a =;^btorclock- 

wise’directlon. then reverse direction, going into a circular 

tion, and then stop at a given point. This involves ®y®"*^b^ 

left-right as well as top-bottom orientation. If he is copyin, -- ■■ v ^ ^ 

board he must be capable of fer to near visual accommodation. On ‘be other 

h.nd ’if he is responding to the teacher's dictating the letter, iie must be a 

rtr^nstoto VnTiS^tory stimulus to a motor response. This in turn involv^ 

auditory decoding, auditory and visual retention, associative processes, and 

neuromuscular control. 

nen anticipate learning problems for the first grader who has a devel- 
. iTan to anrarea^rperoeption, as well as for the youngster who appears 
tThV!^eVideVuately functioning sensory channels but who has not ^'^®" 

Trato and sVnchronlze these modalities or systems so that he can function effi- 

13 
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clently . The purpo se of the project, then, was to provide a perceptual en- 

a^n kindergarten children, with emphasta on tBtensive, 
perceptual trainin g for th^se youngsters who mantfested a defict encv tn this ^ 

It was an attempt to fitt In sequenttar gaps in early 
childhood developmental learning so aa to prevent or minimize learnlnn dis- 
abilities . — — 

Rationale 



Common sense dictatas the practtcality of identifying and remediating 
learning dtsabtlltles as early in a child's life as possible. It was, there- 
fore, determined that the program would be one of "prevention, " with empha- 
sis on helping the kindergarten child manifesting a perceptual deficit to devel- 
op each sensory charinel or modal ify so that he can adequately process, inte- 
grate, and Interpret Information in his environment. This appears to be fljnd- 
amental to preparing him for the academic curriculum, wtiich is heavily weights 
In the tnterpretatiDn of auditory ar^ visual stimuli. 



Moreover, adequately ftjnctiontng sensory channels make the child better 
equipped to fiDcus and direct his attention so that he is not unduly distracted 
by extraneous environmental sttmuli. Thus, through a multi-modality, tr - 
ter-triodr Jfy approach it was propose to train the child to focus and direct 
his attention to solve problems and to become organized and self directed. 



Program Objectives 



Program objectives as outlined in the proposal w re as follows* 

I. Identify all incoming kindergarten chtldren who have perceptual deficits. 

II, Provide a structured program of perceptual training to all kindergarten 
and primary grade students. 



III. Provide in-service training for all kindergarten and primary grade 

teachers, both publtc and non-public, in the methods and techniques of 
perceptual training. 



IV. Provide a library of video tapes and material for stu^ and dissemina- 
tion directly and through the Regional Educational Laboratory in Phila- 
delphia and the Clearing House for ERIC in Washington, D. C 



WTEi Althrjugh the statistical esAluations are not included in the formal 
oye^lves, they were built into the original proposal in order to evaluate the 

effectiveness of the program. A description of project evaluation procedures 
was require by the government, 

14 
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personnel 



-r-u^ Director has a Doctoral Degnee, as 

Th e Psychology. She has had experience 

well as a rviastera i-^ey w- ■ - r^cwi-hnloolst with speclaUzation in 

as a high school teac"- ^ " sh^t Tlso^ license: practicing psycholo- 

gist. Her role as pr<.ject director a full ”®",ele^ion and pro- 

included the ^ata. coordi- 

Seven Perception Te ache^i E^h 

Degree and four had Masters egre . ^o training Their combined 

«.>■»' — 

and speech. 

They were employed a.11 time, each working with 36 p^day ^n 

groups of six and servicing additional = 7 'ge 7 "aS iges ^and post tested during 
all the screening during the summers of 1967 and 1968, a po 

the springs of 1968, 1969, and 1970. 

The perception teachers nne^weeW^wU^^^^ 

nt^r:ii^nT= ^nr^m^ 

The perception teachers held conferenc^ ^iTh^^rent confer^^ They 

in many cases pertioipated Hmi lectured to other professional and 

addressed P.T.A. groups and at times lectureo to o 

lay organizations. 

The project director and perception tetiohens develop^ pr2^°^’^et of"” 

log techniques which are available to ‘7,^cie available to Interested profes- 
demonstratton video tapes which will be made availaoie 

slonal personnel. 

-n. ~=r.Bry »» 

Sir ».«, ^ 

maintaining an inventory. 

consultants, Dr. Eileen Canty, Psyohology^^^^^^^^ 

New RochellerNow York, Oe^^^ of Seton Hall Uni- 

r:ir “:SwrrT..w.„ c. k.p»« 

io 
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studied with Mrs. Elizabeth Freidus and Drs. Ilg and Ame ' during the plan- 
ning phase of the project. She also attended innunrierable conventions and 
meetings and visited centers such as The Cerebral Palsy Unit of the N. J. 
Orthopedic Hospital in Orange, New Jersey, which has an excellent center 
coordinated by Mrs, Marie Nicholas. 

During the first year of the operational grant a workshop was run for the 
staff of the Union schools, the parochial schools and neighboring districts 
by such authorities in the field as Dr, George Early of Purdue Unlversityj 
Charles Drake of the Reading Research Institute, Wellesley, Massachusetts! 
and Eleanor Messing of Southern Connecticut State College. 

Prominent specialists in New Jersey such as Dr, Elizabeth Spears 
neurologist. Dr. John Regan, psychiatrist. Dr, Howard Eisenstadt, opthal- 
mologlst, and Drs, Seymour Lesser and Harold Solan, optometrists, were 
also consulted. 

Volunteer Personnel ; Parents volunteered as aides during the screening 
and post testing periods. The local Women's Club made Items such as stilts 
(made from juice cans) which were used for training techniques. High school 
students were also of considerable help during the summer testing programs. 

Procedures 

Report o n Each of the Objectlvas Listed Abov e for the Kindergarten Class 
Entering School September, 1Q67. 



Objective I. Identic All Pre-kindergart en Children Who Have Percep- 
tual Deficits . 

As outlined in the proposal, incoming kindergarten children residing in 
Union, New Jersey, were screened for perceptual deficits during the summer 
prior to their entering kindergarten. Included in the screening were all public 
school children as well as those who expected to attend parochial schools or 
the Campus School of Newark State College, Union, New Jersey, 

It was determined to establish a control group in a neighboring community 
In the town of Summit, N. J. , two schools were selected in areas which are 
soclo-economically comparable to Union. The children from Summit were 
screened with the same Instruments and by the same teachers who tested the 

Union children. Both groups of children were evaluated during the summer of 
1967. 

A, Screening Instruments, 

Several factors had to be taken into consideration regarding 
screening instruments: 



1 . The children were young, ranging in age from four years ei^ht 
months to five years eight months. Thereftr'e, they would have 
a relatively short attention span. 

2 . These youngsters were r«^amlUar with a format type of school 
setting, so that develop ig rapport and maintaining interest 
were of utmost importance, 

3. The most difficult decision InvoKed selecting . redictive tests 
which would ass^s developmental areas basic to academi^uc- 
ces^. Moreover, although local norms would be estabUshed, 

these instruments had to have a basal level considerably below 
4 years 8 months in order to allow for proper evaluation of ail 
children tested and in order to avoid frustration on the part of 

the child at the onset of toting. 

4 The tests were to be administered by the perception teachers, 

some of whom had been hir M just prior to the onset of testing. 
Therefore, the tests had i.a be easy to administer and score 

during the toting process , 

It was determined to assess the four developmental areas, dsing the 

Instruments listed below. 

A, Perceptual Motor Match 

1 . The Goodenough Harris Draw-A-Man 

2. Four geometric designs 1 

These designs were presented one at a time and were to 

be copied by the child. 

3. The Slmkov Perceptual Organi-satton Inventory 



B. Auditory t^namlcs 

1 . The Auditory Vocal Sequenctng Test of the Illinois Test 
of Psychol Ingulstlc Abilities (ITPA). 

2. The PadaUno Clapping Patterns 



C. ^soclatlve Processes 

The Auditory Vocal 4«soclatlon Test of the ITPA 

D. Gross Motor Orientation 

Four subtests of the Purdue Perceptual Motor Inventory 



3» Ths Kr^aus— VVsbef' j sst 
4, Angels— In—the— Snow 



children were also screened for visual and auditory acuity, as well 
*?r imbalance. These latter findings, however, were not used 

itor the purpose of selecting children for Intensive perceptual training. 



B. Scraening Meth^ 



During the initial summer testing program four children were screened 
^r hour, each child spending approximately fifteen minutes at each of the 

tian an^ teacher was permanently assigned to a sta- 

^n and administered the same part of the test battery to all the children. 

ZTt ’ administered the tests under Perceptual Motor 

Match. Station S was used for the Gross Motor Orientation Test Station 3 

“ P°th suStL“ ;f?hri^pl 

Visual and Auditory Acuity were assess^ at Station 4. 



An additional 146 children were tested from September 1« through 

tk" Summit. These included new entrants and 

Of children screened at the different sctviols are 



TABLE 1 


Location and Number of Children Screened 
1 967 Kindergarten Class 


Location 


No, Screen^J 


Union Public Schools 


729 


St. Joseph's 
(Maplewood) 


33 


St. Paul's 
^rvtngton) 


8* 


Campus School 


22 


Roosevelt 8*. Jefferson 
pchools (Summit) 


77 


Total Screened 


869 



St, Paul's Irvington had only eight Union residents in Its kindergarten. 
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Chlldrim screened during the summer were accompanied by their mothers, 
who spent the hour in the following ways; 

1 Vlewl*^ ' a vldM^tape demonstration of perceptual training tech- 
nique by Mrs. rretdus of Columbia University. This tap© had 
been made at Washington School during the Spring of 1987. 

2, Filling out a questionnaire regarding the soclorec nomlc status 
of the family and experiential opportunities of the child. 

3. Being interviewed by a Psychologt Mr^. Gwendolyn ^^cCart^, 
with respect toethe birth and developmental histones of the children. 

C. Selection of Children for Interralve Perceptual Training. 

The fecllltles of Seton Hall Unlver«l^»s Computer Center were us^^ to 

derive and compute weighted scores and to identify the 

each child fbr euch developmental area and total score. formulaj^ 

arranged to yield scores from zero to 1CX). Table 2 contains the weighted 
scores used to assess perfcrmance in each of the developmental areas. 



TABLE 2 



-otL jyi 



Formulas for Weighted Scor^ 



Score 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total Score 



Formula 

50 X fSimkov & LaSwi i i^tric weslgns + Draw— A— Man) 

Ig— SB 

1 00 X AVS T -f Padalino Clapping Patterns 
' 58 

100 X AVAT 
26 

100 X WB (F> + WB (B~i -I- WB (S^ + B 1 + Angels + KV»/ 

24 

A + B + C + D 

4 
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Figures 1 through 5 are histograms showing the distributions of 1967 
kindergarten children throughout the score ranges for areas A, B, C, D, 
and total score, respectively. 
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Figure 3, Histograin showing the distribution o£ scores in Area C 
Concept Formation £or 1967 Kindergarten Class, 




Number of Chlldrer 




T SCOW 

Figure 5. Hlstograim describing the distribution of Total Scores 
for 1967 Kindergarten Class. 
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Ifc was determined to iparochlal, 

training those kindergarten ' lowest 5% of any one or more of 

^ C..P- 

the subtests or who fell in the ^^e program are listed 

in' Tab?: 3 ". “ M "Ts° 6 represents 24% of the kindergarten popula- 

tlon of 1 967 . 





TABL.E 3 




School and Number of Participants In Program 

1967 Kindergarten Class 


School 


Number 


Battle Hill School 


32 


Connecticut Farms School 


29 


Franklin School 


25 


Hamilton School 


6 


JefParson School 


28 


Livingston School 


32 


St. Joseph’s School * 


4 


Washington School 


33 


Total 



186 




. ™ »» Ur,-. p.~PP»t U"W. 

«:hools and who sttU evidenced a perceptual deflci . 
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Objective II. Provide a Structured Program of Perceptual Training 

to all Kindergarten and Primary Grade Stud ents , 

A. Training Procedures, 

Four days a week the children identified as having a perceptual defi- 
ciency were taken out of the kindergarten room for perceptual training in 
groups of six. The perception teachers worked in separate rooms, cafe- 
terias, or other areas, depending on whet was available in their respecttve 
buildings. On the fifth school day, the perception teacher gave deraronstra- 
tlon lessons in the kindergarten class, or she took, in groups of six, the 
children in each class who were not receiving intensive training. Thus, 
over 700 children were Inv: ived to some degree in the program. 

Training procedures embraced the philosophies and techniques of some 
of the foremost child study specialists in the fields of Psychology, Educa- 
tion and Physical Therapy. These included Kephart, Barsch, Crulckshank, 
Freidus, Gesell, Bice, Ayres, and others. 

Thus, the approach was an eclectic one, with training in deficit modali- 
ties concomitant with reinforcement of the stronger modallti^. These tech- 
niques were structured to sharpen all the sensory channels — gustatory, 
olfectory, tactile, kinesthetic, auditory, and visual. Emphasis was placed 
on child-centered learning through diagnostic teaching. Thus, to recapitu- 
late, through a multi-modality and Intermodality approach to learning, the 
child was trained to focus and direct his attention, to solve problems, and 
to become organized and self-dlrscted. As an illustration, two sample l^— 
son plans are listed belov^/, 

1 . Plan Ii 

a. Five-minute warm-up exorcises to develop muscle strength and 
flexibility and to stimulate the cortex, thus, purportedly making 
the child receptive to training in ferm perce^ion. Counts per 
exercise are progrMsively increased, 

(1) Tue touching-3 counts; 

Stand erect, feet 12 Inches apart, arms overhead. 

Bend forward to touch floor beb/veen feet. 

(2) Arm Circling - 10 counts; 

Make large circles with both arms. Half count 
forward, half backward. 

p) Lateral Bending - 3 counts; 

Bend sidewards from waist to left. Return to starting 
position and repeat to right. Bends to left and right 
count one. 

24 
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(4) Hopping; 

Left toot - 5 counts* Right toot - 5 counts j 
Both feet - 3 counts 

b. Form Perception; 

Child copies designs from paper to pegboard, e.g. , rectangle 
with two vertical lines in red and two horizontal lines in yellov^. 

c. Gross Motor 

Obstacle Course (concomitantly verbalizing the concepts of, 
"under, *' "over, " and "between. ") 

(1 ) Jump the brook 

(2) Balance beam (walk) 

(3) Follow path made by a rope 

(4) Run between pins (zig-zag) 

(5) Climb over rope (knee high) 

(6) Jump over blocks (low) 



2. Plan II; 

pive minute warm—u^ as mentioned under Plan I. 

b. Form Perception; 

Assorted parquetry designs, level depending upon the ability of tr.e 
youngster. During this activity the teacher takes one child at a 
time to the blackboard. To the beat of a metronome the child points 
alternately with his finger (later with a pointer) to two colored dots. 
This is done on the horizontal, vertical, and diagonal axes, 

c. Gross Motor; 

Walking on "stilts " fnade of juice cans and rope) to develop laterality 

? 

Parent Orientation and Feedback 

Parents were prepared fpr the program through numerous newspaper 
articles, letters mailed to each home, and video tapes which were viewed 
while their children were being screened. 

During the Open House P.T.A. at the beginning of the school year, the 
perception teachers spoke with the parents of kindergarten children. They 
also held individual parent conferences during the year and, as stated pre- 
viously, partioipated in the regular teacher-parent conferences. 

The project director also ran an orientation program for the parents 
each operational year of the project. At these meetings video tapes of 
their children*s activities were featured. 

25 
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Re petition of the Program WIth Jhe Ktndergarfcan 

Because of the tentative plans in Summit for a rernaHi i 
sizing geoss motor activities it %A/ma ^ ^^emedial program empha- 

for a control sct«ol system^; ® community 

The town selected wes HllUlde n’j ’968. 

much like the town of Union. ' ’ ' ' ^ sooo-sconomic make-up Is very 

'■ H... 

pnxudureS which had^Mn Curlnaih.Sn'hri"*''*^ •crcwiing 

(1967) i.e. testing in the ar^of Pe^e^ ,1.®' ‘““"9 P^Q^am 

screening were all public school ehiirtir, ^ befere, included in the 

parochial sct^ols an^ rc^i^g^ " 

Children Puling “^summel^of^^^^^ incoming kindergarten 

incoming kindergarten youngsters However m ^ '=1’*® group of 

testa were deleted because t?^ Tr e g^Zrly t T"' T 
school nurse. It was determi^ that m !. ®'=aPemic year by the 

would be redundant. Moreover these » ®'’"’*'’-‘®ter them during -he summer 

initial year of the proj^r^rth; ^“irroTie^'K """‘"9 

but rather for diagnostic purposes. <=i^'iPren for training, 

lishe^in"'o,;rr fo*:^,ulta fn’^ 9-^Ps were estab- 

chlldren from Union and 176 children iTme nefohb'"T^‘ 665 

Side, New Jersey, were tmmteti, neighboring community of Hill- 



as fiDllows; ^ and control grou^ for the 1968 kindergarten class are 

Group I, cHUdren. receiving training were matched with 

rf«f. •'P'^«n receiving no perceptual training. 'Comolate 
data were available for 24 pairs and only these ar^rl^rted. ) 

Group II, A sample Of 32 children from Union was matched with 32 
Hillside children. Neither group received training 

Sroup III: Hawthorne Control Group; Twenty Uninn r^Hnn 

“ Htri'STch'^^r "■ 

d.v T U , " groups of six for one halS-hour oer 

Pay. Techniques Included unstrurh.ih^ I I j nour per 



SO 



and occasional unstnuctur®d ^amss to add vanlsty and to 
maintain rapport, (Complete data were available on only 
20 pairs and only these are reported.) 

Group IVi Twenty-one Union children receiving perceptual training 

were matched with 21 Union children receiving no training. 

The data were again processed at the Computer Center at Seton Hall 
University. Weighted scores and percentile ranks were prepared tor the 
purpose of selecting children tor Intensive perceptual training. However, 
because it was difficult to find a sufficient number of matched pairs tor 
the three groups of children receiving training. It was necessary to ac- 
cept some children who fell In the lowest 20% In one or more of areas 
A, S, C, D. 

The number of children from each school who participated In the 
program are listed in Table 4. The total of 121 represents 18% of the 
kindergarten class of 1968. 



TABLE 4 

School and Number of Participants in Program 
1968 Kindergarten Class 



School 


Number 


Battle Hill School 


18 


Connecticut Farms School 


14 


Franklin School 


25 


Hamilton School 


6 


Jefferson School 


21 


Ulvln^ton School 


18 


Washln^on School 


19 


Total 


121 


27 ' 
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As with the 1967 ktndergar't.en class the parents of each child from 
the i960 kindergarten class filled out a questionnaire, so ttwt data rele- 
vant to hts socio-economic background, birth, and developmental history 
ware available. 



Objective II, Provide a Structured Program of Perceptual Training 

to all Kindergarten and Primary Grade Students, 

With this cIms the perception teachers worked with the children for 
one half hour per day In grouf» of six, five days per week. Instead of 
four days per week. Weekly classroom demonstrations were not continued 
on Fridays because of the complexly of scheduling kindergarten and ftrsc 
grade pupils. However, there was continual communication between cl^s- 
room and perception teachers. Moreover, the Union kindergarten teachers 
had observed demonstration l^sors the year betere. Weekly worteho^ 
for perception teachers continued throughout the academic year. 





Peg B'Oard Patterns: 

Part of an In-Service Vide'Otape Production 



Objective III, Provide !r>-Servtce Training for all Kindergarten and Prt- 

mary Grade Teachers both Publtc and Non" Public in the 
Methods and Techniques of Perceptual Training . 

In each building. Learning Disability Specialists and classroom 
teachers were Invited to observe the perception teachers working with the 
children. They were encouraged to borrow materials and equipment tor 
use with the other youngsters in their classrooms. Perception teachers 
gave demonstration lessons In both the par'ochlal and public schools in 
Union Township, 

A wortehop, utilizing video tapes, was run by the Project Director 
tor teachers new to the teaching staff and for other Interested staff mem- 
bers, e.g. Learning Disability Specialists, Speech Correctlonlsts , ^nd 
Special Kucatlon Teachers. It Is expected that this will become a routine 
part of In-service training. 

Intormatlon regarding the program has been disseminated widely 
throughout the country to educators, specialists in related fields, and to 
lay people, 

1. The project, including video tapes of actual lessons, was 

featured ati 

a. The Council on Excaptional Children Chapter at the New Jer- 
sey Teachers Cofiwehtion in Atlantic Cl^ in November of 1968. 

b. The International Convention of the Association of Children 
with Learning Disabilities, Fort Worth, Texas, March 7, 

1969. 

At the ACLD Convention, over 176 teachers and specialists 
representing 22 states requested available and subsequent 
published material, 

2. Additional pr^entatlons were made to the following groups 

a. Graduate classy at Newark State GoUega in Union, 

b. Meeting of graduates of School of Education, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 

c. Meeting of Learning Disability Speciallsta throughout Union 
County, 

d. Numerous Educators throu^^ut the State of New Jersey and 
some from Massa^i^ette and Pennsylvania, 

o 
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Objective IV. ^pvtde a Library of Tapes and M aterial ter Study and 

Dissemination Directly and Through~ApproDrlate 
mental Agencies such ae th« Li 

in Washington, D, C. ^ — 

.^1 ^ video tmpmm haa been prepared on the screening methods and 

tten *” rnodallties. The director and staff of peroep- 

teachers l^ve also complied a kit of 700 training techniques with cro^- 

klf TT^ tf>dlcate the specific purposes ter which they were used. The 
kit InclirfM a rationale, bibliography, and a list of supplies accompanied 

a^llabte TTie tapes and kits will be made 

available to Intertsted professional personnel. 



32 
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Computer Center Programming Work at 
Seton Hall Unwersity 




TABLE 61 

Means, SD*s> and t*s of 1969 Improvement on Individual Subtests 
fbr Experimental and Control Groups III 
1 968 Kindergarten Class (N = 1 8) 



Union - FP Hawthorne Control 



Subtests 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Simkov 


5.66 


2.86 


5.72 


2.32 


-.06 


Geometric Designs 


1.77 


.94 


1.16 


.92 


1.96 


Draw-A— McUi 


8.11 


3.84 


7.27 


5.21 


.54 


Body Identification 


1.16 


1.29 


.16 


.61 


2.95 


Kraus-Weber 


.61 


1.33 


.22 


1.00 


.98 


Angels— in-the-Snow 


.22 


.64 


.05 


.23 


1.02 


Padaliro Clapping Patterns 


8.38 


5.31 


7.27 


4.41 


.68 


Auditory Vocal Sequencing 


3.16 


3.91 


2.55 


4.36 


.44 


Auditory Vocal Association Test 


6.61 


3.74 


5.16 


3.24 


1.23 



* Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 62 

Means, SD*s, and t*s of 1969 Improvement on Individual Subtests 
for Bcperimental and Control Groups IV/ 



1968 Kindergarten Class (N = 


19) 








Union — 


FP 


Union 


- NT 




Subtests 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Simkov 


5.84 


3.32 


5.57 


3.02 


.25 


Geometric Designs 


1.00 


1.24 


1.36 


1.11 


-.95 


Draw-A— Maun 


6.68 


4.48 


4.94 


3.55 


1.32 


Body Identification 


.94 


1.35 


.73 


1.04 


.53 


Kraus-Weber 


CM 

10 

• 


1.38 


.47 


1.30 


.12 


Angels— in-the-Snow 


0.00 


0.00 


-•15 


.50 


1.37 


Padalino Clapping Patterns 


8.68 


4.84 


8.21 


4.27 


.31 


Auditory Vocal Sequencing 


3.84 


3.51 


2.68 


3.12 


1.07 


Auditory Vocal Association Test 


5 73 


1.57 


4.47 


4.84 


1.00 




Seton Hall University 



EVALUATION 



In individual conferences with Dr. Newell Kephart and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Freldus, they expressed doubts about the possibility of obtaining significant 
statistical gains when testing children exhibiting developmental la^. How- 
ever It was decided to attempt to express quantitatively the effectiveness 
of the project. This seemed particularly relevant In view of the evalua- 
tion criteria requested by the Office of Education, 

Establishing Control Groups for the 1967 Kinderg arten Class 
Since kindergarten and primary grade pupils usually mamfes^ marked 



developmental gains, it was 



decided to establish experimental and control 



groups in order to determine if the gains in post-test scores reflected 
normal maturation which evolves with time and the regular school curri- 
culum, or whether gains also reflects the resulte of the perceptual train- 
ing program. 

It was realized that the project might, consciously or unconsciously, 
affect the curriculum emphasis or teaching approach of some of the Union 
kindergarten teachers since children not selected tor training were Qi Am an 
enrichment program and all kindergarten teachers were appraised of it. 
Therefore, control groups were established, not only in Union, but also in 
the neighboring community of Summit. The two schools selected in this 
town were comparable, socio-economically, to those in Union. As _ 
in Table 1 , 77 children were tested in Summit during the summer of 1967. 

The same examiners and procedures were followed in both communities. 

In addition to comparing the total groups tested in both school systems, 
several sets of experimental and control groups were selected and were 
composed of matched pairs. These children were paired according to sex, 
age (within six months) and scores in all measured areas. Members o 
each pair were selected on the basis of similar profiles, each pair had to 
have scores in area A within at least one standard deviation of each other. 

The same criterion (within one standard deviation) was applied to the B, 

C, D. and Total Scores as well. 

Although It would have been desirable to include a measure of intelli- 
genoe among the criteria used for matching, it was not possible to adminis- 
ter intelligence tests at the time the children were matched. It was felt 
that, to some degree, some of the areas tapped during the screening pro 
cess, particularly the Auditory Vocal Association Test, took this variable 
Into consideration. Nevertheless, in January of 1969, (about mid year of 
first grade) the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test was administered to groups 
of matched pairs. A comparison was made of the means of the samples o 
matched pairs described as Groups I and II of the kindergarten sample. 
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There were no significant differences between the means of either set of 
matched pairs. 



Since the human being is so complex, there are undenylngly variables 
affecting the test results which could not be controlled in this study. It 
would have been desirable to h t /e matched the children on the basis of 
environmental Influences, reP tion to testing, motivatton, emotional or 
neurologtcal involvement, etc, However, all thefee fectof^ would have 
been difficult to measure, particularly since the children were just enter- 
ing the school system. Since the total number of children tested in Summit 
was 77 as compared with 792 in Union, the numbers of matched pairs avail- 
able were necessarily limited. 



Experiment al and Control Groups for '1967 Kindergart en Class 

The Experimental and control groups established to evaluate the 
iffectiven^s of the program are listed below- 

Group I: Twenty-eight children in Union receiving the complete 

program of training (CP) were matched with 28 children 
in Summit receiving no training (NT). 

Group II: This group represented a sampling of all children in the 

two school populations who fell abovj the cut off points. 
The Summit cont'-'ol group II received no training CNT), 
The Union Experit-nental Group II received an enrichment 
program (EP) one day per week during the kindergarten 
year only. There were 31 chtldren in each group. 

Group ni: Twenty-six children in Union receiving the complete 
program of training (CP) were paired with 26 children 
in Union receiving training in all the modalities except 
gross motor orientation. (NQM) 
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table 5 

Composition of and Type of Training Recelv^ in Each Area by 

Experimental C^p) and Control (C) Groups 
of 1967 Kindergarten Class 



AREA 



GROUP 




A 


B 


C 


D 






Perceptual 
Motor Match 


Auditory 

Dynamics 


Associative 

Processes 


Gross Motor 
Orientation 


I - Exp - Union 
- C - Summit 


28 

28 


T 

NT 


T 

NT 


T 

NT 


T 

NT 


I - Exp - Union 
- C - Summit 


31 

31 


EP 

NT 


EP 

NT 


EP 

NT 


EP 

NT 


III - Exp - Union 
- C - Union 


26 

26 


T 

T 


T 

T 


T 

T 


T 

NT 



1 . 



T - indicates training in the speclftc area. When training is 
areas, the complete program (CP) was received. 

NT - indicates no training in the specific area, 

gp * indicates enrichment program. 



received in all 
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Post Testing 



It was determined to post t^t in the Spring of 1968 all the children who 
had been screened In Union and Summit during the summer of 1967 in order 
to compare the growth made by the various groups of children. In the spring 
of 1969 and 1970 only the grou^ of matched pairs fio?'' the classes of 1967 and 
1968 were tested because of the number of children Involved, Testing was 
done In the same manner and by the same perception teachers wNj had done 
the pretesting. The same tests were administered. The perception teachers 
did not test children in their own buildings so that they would not be aware of 
which children were receiving training. 



R^ults of Data for the Kindergarten Class of 1967 

A. The Entire Population Tested in Union compared with the Seven^-Seven 

Children in the Contrc>l School System. 

Means and standard deviations were computed for each of the four com- 
^sit scores, A, B, C, D, as well as for the Total fT) of the corn^sit scores. 
These data are provided in Table 5, Figure 6 tllustrates the meansscores of 
pre and post tests for Union and Summit, Comparisons were made of th^e 
pre aid post t^t data for the entire Union ^pulatlon and for the 77 children 
from Summit, the control school s>«tem. The N’s for each test are lower 
than the total N because some children, espectally in the pre-test reftjsed 
the t^k, A few test scores were invaltdated tor other reasons such as in- 
attention, inability to understand instruction. Interruptions, etc. The lower 
N-s for the post tests generally represented the normal attrition due to mov- 
ing, changing schools, etc. 

Inspection of Figure 6 suggests that whereas both ^pulatlons gained 
appreciably in the teats tapping visual— motor integration (A), auaitor^' dyna- 
mics (B), and concepts (C), neither group showed a substantial gain in cne 
area of gr'oss motor coordination (D), 

The relatively little growth made by both groups in the area of gross 
motor coordination may be due to; 

1 , The nature of the test. The Perceptual Motor Survey is a 

clinical instrument, and, therefore, is not deigned tor quantita- 
tive evaluation. Each of the tour t^ts used in this study has a 
range of tour points . The examiner® tound that specially with 
respect to Angels-ln-the-Snow and Body Identification, the scoring 
s^tem did not differentiate between levels of ablU^% This was 
brought to the attentton of Dr, Kephart and his staff, but th^ felt 
that the qu^tion of degree was irrelevant. In the case of Angels- 
In-the-^now, for instance, the child either can or cannot differen- 
tiate between the two aides of his tody. Nevertheless, for the pur^ 

pose of quantitative es^luatiorw the range of the gross motor tests 
Is restricts, 
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Means of Pre and Post Test scores In 
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Perhaps the area of physical development tapped by this cest reaches 
a temporary plateau at this level of maturation. DeHirsch (1966 
P. 35) suggests that by kindergarten age, gross motor skills such 
as hopping, throwing, and balancing, *'are probably too well estab- 
lished to serve as a basis for differentiation. 

Although statistical comparisons of the data were not made, tnspec- 
tton of pre and post data suggeists that each population made greater gains 
than the other in two of the four areas tested, i.e. , the Union children 
seem to have improved more in the areas of visual— motor integration and, 
only slightly, in gross-motor coordination than did the children in the con- 
trol school system. The latter improved more in the areas of auditory dy- 
namics and in concepts than did the Union children. The differences between 
the means of pre and post test scores for Union and Summit are Included In 
Table 6 and Figure 7. 

If these differences in areas of growth for the two populations are signi- 
ficant and if they reflect other than chance factors, the following points may 
be considered. It should be noted, however, that these remain only the most 
tentative suggestions until the differences are verified. 

1 . The perceptual training program may have consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced some of the classroom teachers in Union to 
stress visual-motor and gross— motor activities, particularly 
since the current literature (Barsch 1965) stresses techniques 

in these two areas of development, (Kephart 1963). 

2. There may be a difference in emphasis in the kindergarten curricu- 
lum in each school system. Although the teacher’s curriculum in 
both school systems offer well balanced programs, teaching empha- 
sis and methods can vary with the individual teacher’s orientation, 
not only from one school system to the other but within the same 
school system, a concributory factor which may have affected the 
observed differences in areas of growth. 

A Comparison of the Three Groups of Matched Pairs 



Variables A, B, C D and T. 

Since the major areas were those discussed at length above, these 
were the subject of the first analyses for the three primary groups 
of matched pairs. Means, standard deviations, and T- tests were 
computed on the post test data for variables A, B, C, D and T for 
the three sets of matched pairs. 

a. Experimental Group I comprised 28 sets of matched pairs, 

Tlie Union students received training in all areas and the 



TABLE 6 

The Difference Between the Means of the Pre and 
Post Tests Scores in Areas A, B, C, & T 
for Union and Summit 
1967 Kindergarten Class 





DWerence Between Pre and 


Post Test Means 


AREA 


UNION 


SUMMIT 


A 


25.50 


18.78 


B 


14.88 


16.76 


C 


16.64 


22.34 


D 


6.91 


1.98 


T 


15.74 


15.20 



UNION 

SUMMIT 




Figure 7 ^ The difference between the means of pre and 
post tes^ scores in Areas A, B C D, and T for Union and 
Summit 1967 Kindergarten Class, 



Summit children had no training. The Summit Control Group 
received significantly lower scores In the area of Gross Motor 
Orlontatlon than did the Union children. The t-value was sig 

ntflcant at the .05 level, (See Table 7) 











TABLE 7 




1968 Post Test Means, SD's and t's In Areas A, B, C, D, 
for Control and Experimental Groups 1. (N - 28) 

1967 Kindergarten Class 


and T 




SUMMIT 


UNION 




Area 


Mean 


SD 


Mean SD 


t_ 


A 

B 

C 

D 

T 


46.25 
50.92 
61 .64 
61.67 
56.62 


14.86 

13.30 

14,01 

9.09 

8.75 


49,60 13,09 

48,25 15.23 

57,39 15.07 

67,14 10,59 

66,04 10,16 


- .89 
,70 

1.09 

-2.07* 

- .16 



* Significant at the .05 level. 




b. . Table 8 contains the data tor Experimental and Cont^rol 
Groups II.. The Union group received no formal training, 
only the enrichment program formerly d^cribed. The 
Submit group received no training. Mo significant dlf^ 
ferences axlst In any area. 

Table 9 Includes the data for Experimental and Control 
Grou^ in. Bott« grou^ were compost of Union stuesn^ 
receiving training. The difference was that the experi- 
mental group received training In all areas while t ® 
control group had training In all areas except Gross Motor. 
There were no significant differences between these two- 
groups. The largest difference, although not significant, 
was In area A, visual motor Integration and not In gross 

motor. 



2 . 



T-tests on the Nine Sub-tests of Variables A, B, C, D and T. 

Since the score In each area represented a weighted combination 
of scores from several tMts, the data on each Individual test were 
examined. Although the groups were matched on pre t^t scor^, 
this matching was done on the basts of the weighted score. Cor«^ 
quently, the groups could jtill differ on one individual sub test. 
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TABLE 8 

1968 Post Test Means, SD's and t's In Areas A, B, C, D, and t 
for Control and Experlmr, ital Grou^ II, (N =31) 







1967 Klnderg 


r*Kan Class 










SUMMIT 


UNION 




Area 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


A 


59.38 


11.69 


64,06 


11.62 


“1.59 


3 


eo, 51 


17,62 


68.51 


14.45 


a 48 


C 


69.87 


16.09 


69.64 


11,22 


.06 


D 


69.32 


8.46 


71.77 


9.33 


-1.08 


T 


66.27 


8.94 


66,-^ 


7.96 


-.53 
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er|c 







TABLE 9 






1968 Post Test Means, SD‘s, and t’s In Areas A, B,^C D 
tor Control and Experimental Groups III. (N - 26) 
1967 Kindergarten Class 


, and t 




No Gross Motor Training 


Complete Program 




Area 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


A 


45.61 


10.57 


50.96 


10.94 


-1.79 


B 


50,50 


15.27 


48. 80 


10. ,33 


.46 


C 


56.26 


10.86 


F 7. 11 


12.23 


.26 


D 


64. OT 


11.89 


65. 80 


10.56 


.66 


T 


64.52 


8.52 


56. 10 


6.60 


,75 
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Tables 10, 11, and 1S contain the means, standand deviations, and 
t’s for Experimental and Control Group I, II, and III respectively. 
There were no significant differences on any subtest In the pre 
testing for any set of matched pairs, (The subtest walking board 
(F, B, S) was elimlnaLed because of the complexity Involved in 
data proc'^sslng. 



TABLE 10 

Pre Test Means, SD*s and t's for Individual Subtests of 
Control and Scperlmentol Group I. (N = 28) 

1 ^7 Kindergarten Class 



SUMMIT UNION 



Subte^ 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


~sb 


t 


Slmk;:n 


2. 17 


1.70 


1.92 


1.85 


.52 


Geometric Designs 


1 . 87 


.94 


1,44 


1.05 


.86 


Draw-A-Man 


9.87 


4.^ 


8.76 


6,00 


.77 


Body Identification 


1 , zn 


.50 


1,25 


.64 


-.31 


Kraus-Weber 


2.79 


1.17 


2.39 


1.28 


1 .15 


Angels— In— the-Snow 


1,41 


.71 


1.17 


.66 


1.23 


Padallno Clapping 


Patterns 


2.60 


2.45 


2.67 


3.28 


-.09 


^jdlto ry Vocal 


Sequencing 


17.82 


4,80 


17,26 


5.28 


.42 


Audttowy Vocal 


Association Test 


6.78 


4.44 


6,67 


4.48 


.08 



TABLE 11 



Ppe Test Means, SD’s, and t*s for Individual Subtests of 
Control and Experimental Group II. (N ~ 31) 

1907 Kindergarten Class 





SUMMIT 


UNION 




Subtest 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Slmkov 


6.61 


3.17 


o 

o 


2.64 


-.12 


Geometric Designs 


2.93 


1, 20 


2. 51 


.99 


1.49 


Draw-'A-Man 


14.02 


4.25 


13.78 


4.68 


.69 


Body Identification 


1 .35 


.75 


1,46 


.88 


-.46 


Kraus-Weber 


3.50 


.73 


3.30 


1 .02 


.87 


Angels-in-the-Snow 


1 .56 


.89 


1.60 


. 89 


-.14 


Padalino Clapping 
Patterns 


5.13 


4.24 


4,76 


3.85 


.34 


Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


22.27 


6.31 


21 ,00 


5. 59 


.82 


Auditory Vocal 
Association Test 


10.72 


4,59 


11 .41 


4.37 


-.60 
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TABLE 12 



Pne Test Means. SD's, and t’s for Individual Subtests of 
Control and Expertmental Group III, (N = 26) 

■*967 Kindergarten Class 



Program Without 
Gros'“ Motor Training 


Complete 


Program 




Subtest 


fviean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Simkov 


1,73 


1.11 


1 . 76 


1.24 


1 1 


ieometrtc Designs 


1 .30 


1.08 


1 . 63 


.94 


-.81 


Draw-A-Man 


8.66 


3,92 


8. 25 


3. 83 


.33 


Body Identification 


1 .07 


.27 


1 , 00 


0.00 


1 .41 


Kraus— Weber 


2,94 


1 .26 


2.39 


1 , 07 


-.44 


Angels-in-the-Snow 


1.16 


.55 


1 . 90 


. 68 


-.29 


Padalino Clapping 


Patterns 


9.67 


2. 17 


2. 50 


2.61 


. 1 1 


Auditory Vocal 


Sequencing 


16.88 


4. 15 


16. 23 


4. 50 


-,28 


Auditory Vocal 


Association Test 


5. 84 


3.66 


6 07 


3 , 85 


-.22 
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Comparisons of the means were also mra'Je for the post cest scores 
of each of the ten subtests for the three experimental -/.nd contr .:- 
g roups. The means, standard deviation dr t-vv.- ' or 
mental and Control Groups I, II, and III .sre Includit'.' 'X' Tahle.e l.j 
14, and 15 respectively. 

1 . The mean score In Body Identification for Exptx irnenLal Group I, 
Union students receiving complete training, was sic ficantly 
higher at the ,05 level than the rnean score of the control group. 
(See Table 13). 



Experimental Group II, Union stucioncs r«celving an ©nrichrr 
program but no formal training, scored significpntly higher 
on the Stmkov than did the control group from Summit. Thl 
was at the ,05 level of significance. (See Table 14). 



enc 



TABLE 13 

1968 Post Test Means, SD s and t's for Individual Subtests of 
Control and Experimental Gmups T. (N « 28) 

1967 Kindergarten Class 



SUMMIT UNION 



Subtest 


Mean 


Simkov 


7.31 


Gsometrlc Designs 


2.48 


Draw— A— Man 


14.34 


Body Identification 


1 ,41 


Kraus-Wsber 


3.17 


Angels— in- the- Snow 


1 .31 


Padallno Clapping 
Patterre 


10.06 


Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


19.55 


Auditory Vocal 





^Association Test 13.58 



SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


2.72 


8.32 


3. "7 


-1 . 2^ 


1.21 


2.92 


.89 


-1 , 67 


4.23 


13.92 


3.80 


.38 


.86 


2. 17 


1 .24 


-2.69 


1.00 


3.4a 


. 87 


-1.02 


.66 


1.53 


.83 


-1 . 12 


4.37 


9.21 


5.00 


.68 


5.08 


18.96 


5.27 


.42 


4.32 


12. 50 


4.81 


.89 






Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 14 



1968 Post Test Means, SD's, and t’s for Individual Subtests of 
Control and Experimental Groups IL (N =31) 

1 967 Kindergarten Class 



Subtests 


SUMMIT 
Mean SD 


UNION 

Mean SD 


t 


Sirnkov 


10.32 


2.66 


11.65 


1 .34 


-2.05* 


Geometric Designs 


3.29 


.73 


3,46 


.67 


-1 . 00 


Draw- A- Man 


16.87 


4.77 


17. 18 


4, 66 


- 26 


Body Identification 


2,09 


1 .01 


2.31 


1,20 


" .. / 6 


Kraus-Weber 


3.64 


.70 


3.71 


.45 


- .49 


Angels-in-the-Snow 


1.48 


.85 


1.62 


.94 


" .62 


Padalino Clapping 
Patterns 


11,96 


5.11 


11.84 


3,93 


. 10 


Auditory Vocal 


Sequencing 


23.45 


6.94 


22.25 


5 , 54 


.75 


Auditory Vocal 


Association Test 


16.51 


5.16 


16.40 


3.51 


.09 



* Significant at ,0S level. 
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The Union students receiving the complete program of training, 
Experimental Group III scored significantly hig'^er or> < )ravv-a-Man 
(at the .05 level) than did the control group fi^on •jnin»' .vich received 
training in all areas except Gross Motor. ahm 15 

It was decided to analyze the data fror; th?: groups of matched pairs 
from another point of view. Improvement in each indh4dual subtest was 
defined as the gain in score from pre test to post test or post test score 
minus pre test score. An Improvement index was thus computed for each 
subtest for each student in the three sets of matched pair:'. Comparisons 
of Improvement were then carried out. The means, standard deviations, 
and t’s for the differences in Improvement on each subtest for the three 
sets of matched pairs are presented in Tables 16, 17, and 18. The dif- 
ference in improvement is control group member's improvement minus 
the improvement of the Experimental group match. 

From Table 16 it may be seen that those children receiving the com- 
plete program of training. Experimental Group I, showed significant gains 
at the .05 level when compared to the control group from Summit which 
received no training. These gains were in Body Identification and the 
Slmkov. This experimental group alsc approached a significantly higher 
score in Geometric Designs. 

Experimental Group II (EP), those Union children receiving whe enrlcrr- 
ment program, showed significantly more improvement in Geometric De- 
signs than the control group from Summit which received no training. 

This r esult at the ,05 level of significance is noted in Table 17, 

No significant differences in Improvement were noted in Table 18 
betv/een the Eocperimental and Contr-^l Groups III, those students from Union 
receiving a complete program of training and those students receiving all 
except Gross Motor. 
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1968 Post Test /Vl^anc . 

Cont.*^! and Eip(.pf ® Individual Su-tests ot 





PnDgram Without 
Gross Motor Trainina 


Complete F 




Subtesfc 


Mean 




- - 

! ■, c; r,- 




SD 


Mean 


SO 


Simkov 


8.07 


a. 97 


8. 69 


2.39 


Geometric Designs 


S. 9P 


1 . 03 


2. 76 


1 .03 


Draw-A-Man 


13.33 


a ^7 


14.63 


3 08 


Body Identification 


3.39 


1 , 13 


2. 11 


-f 

f m ^ / 


Knaus- Weber 


3.9a 


1. 19 


3.00 • 


f . 05 


Angels-in-ths-Snow 


1.37 


. 74 


1 . 76 


. 95 


Padalino Clapping 
Patterns 


9. as 


4 On 






Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


19. 70 


6.00 


10,84 3 

18.38 4, 


, 18 
. 33 


Auditory Vocal 
Association Test 


la.aa 


3, 43 






■— = 





12.^3 a. 


94 



Significant at the . 05 level 



a. 



1 . 
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TABLE 16 



Means, SD’s, and t *s for Differences in 1968 Improvennent 
Indices on Individual Subtests for Experimental 
and Control Groups I, (N = 28) 

1967 Kindergarten Class 





Difference in 


Improvement 






Subtest 


Mean 


SD 


t 




Simkov 


-.170 


2,92 


-2. 


57* 


Geometric Designs 


. &3 


1 . 57 


-2. 


03 


D raw- A“Man 


-. 1 e 


8. 03 




09 


Body Identification 


-.75 


1 .44 


^ o 


50* 


Kraus-Weber 


-.40 


2.29 


t 


80 


Angels- in- the- Snow 


-.39 


1 . 13 


-1 . 


62 


Padalino Clapping 
Patterns 


. 71 


7.94 


« 


46 


Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


-.32 


5. 53 


4 


30 


Auditory Vocal 

Association Test 


.96 


4.33 


1 , 


16 



* Significant at the .05 level. 

Note 1 . A negative value favors the Experimental Group. 
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Means, SD’s, and t*s for Differences in 1968 Improvement 
Indices on Individual Subtexts for Experimental 
and Control Groups II. 

1967 Kindergarten Class 





Difference in 


Impr 3ment 




Subtest 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Simkov 


-.77 


4.10 


-1.01 


Geometric Designs 


-.58 


1.54 


-2.09* 


Draw- A- Man 


-’.87 


e, 6S 


- .63 


Body Identification 


.06 


1.65 


.20 


Kraus- Weber 




i 

1 . 43 


1 

- .52 


Angels-in-the-Snow 


‘ , r 


1 . 57 


- .57 


Padallno Clapping 
Patterns 


, 50 


7. 50 


.35 


Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


.30 


4.61 


r 

.35 


Auditory Vocal 
Association Test 


-.03 


3.44 


.05 



* Significant at the .05 level. 

Note 1 . A negative value favors the Experimental Group. 



TABi-ii 1i 

Means, SD's, and t's tor Differences In 1968 Improvem«nt 
Ir^ices on Individual Subtests for 
Experimental and Control Groups II L 
1967 Kindorganten Class 



Differjence in Imf •oyement 



Subtest 


Mean 


SD 




Simkov 


-1.07 


2.^ 


-2.00 


Geometric Designs 


- ..'07 


1,49 


- .27 


D rav\r- A-Man 


-2.^ 


5.75 


-1.82 


Body Identification 


,08 


1.36 


.11 


Kraus-Weber 


- .39 


2.48 


- .74 


Angels-ln-the-Snow 


- ,33 


1,28 


-1 ,37 


Padalino Clapping 
Patterns 


- .85 


7.27 


-1.6/ 


Auditory Vocal 
Sequencing 


1 .93 


5.13 


1,93 


Auditory Vocal 
Association Test 


- .33 


5,7u 


- .29 



* Significant at the .OB level. 

Note 1 1 A negative value favors the Experimental Group, 
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It Is interesting to not© that there were no significant differences in 
growth scores on sub-tests tapping gross motor orientation for childrer. 
receiving gross motor training and those not receiving it. This may be 
accounted for In several ways: 

1 . As stat^ previously, this phase of development may have 
reached a temporary plateiau for five year olds. 

2. The test may not measure improvement in this area because 
of its limited range. 

3. The children had had about six months of intensive train Irig. 
Perhaps more time is needed for training in this area for 
significant differences in growth to emerge. 

Subjectively, the perception teachers noted marked improvement in 
the spatial orientation, the body set sme, and the physical coordination 
of the children receiving gross motor training. It should also be pointed 
out that the children receiving gross motor training received a t-value in 
the area of visual motor integration which approached the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. Their mean was also significantly greater at the .05 level, in 
the post testing of Draw-a-Man and approached a significantly higher score 
on the post test of the Simkov. This is interesting in that the control group 
received more training in the area of visual motor integration as wall as in 
the other modalities because gross motor activities were deleted from their 
half hour of training; 

Obviously, there seems to be a need for more refined rejearch with 

respect to the purported effect of gross rr otor training on perceptual motor 
match. 



C. A Comparison of the Gain Made by All Unio n Children Receiving Train- 
ing With That Made by Union^hildren Not Recei^ ng Training 

Thr* above findings seem to indicate that the children receiving percep- 
tual training made significant gains in more subtests than the children not in 
the training program. It was decided at this point to try to measure relative 

gains for all • nlon program children as opposed to all the Union non— program 
children. 

The gains between pre and post test total score, T, the average of 
A, B, C, D, for the 1 7'2 Union program children and the 500 Union non- 
program childreri were compared by means of a t--test. The result was 
extremely significant, yielding a t value of 9. 17. 





D. A Comparison of Matched Pairs: Uni o n Children Receiving Traini n g 

With Union Chtldren Not Recetving 1 raining 

A possible explanation for the very significant improvement in total 
score i^tho program children might be that they had tested lower on t 
o^e^ts and consequently, there was more room for developmental growth. 
To investigate the improvement of children who scored low on the P|"® 
a Dosterli^t set of matched pairs was selected from those scoring just be 

low the cut off points . Twenty four Union who ^^^^^Vece^ 

low the cut off scores in one or more areas and who were, therefore, recei 
ing tratntng. were matched with 34 Union children who had fiallen just above 
lut-off scores and who. therefore, were not receiving formal perceptual 

i-rainlna This latter group received the regular enrichment program 

w^tv^n fo all Unfon^students. The groups were matched according to the 

same criteria used for the other three experimental and 

Comparisons of the means of the pre-tests on seven sub-tests yielded no 
sionificant differences in them. (See Table 19). Means for three su ' ^ 

(Draw-a-Man, Kraus-Weber and Angels-in-tho-Snow) were not compare 

because scores for all children in the matched pairs were not availabl . 



TABLE 19 




t- Values of Pre test Means of Individual Subtests for 24 
Matched Pairs of Union Students Receiving Training 
And Students Receiving The Enrichment Program 
1967 Kindergarten Class 


Subtest 


t 


Slmkov 


-.24 


Geometric Designs 


0.0 

1 . 


Dra', —A- Man 




Body Identification 


1 . 83 
1 . 


Kraus-Weber 


1 . 


Angels-ln-the-Snow 




Padaltno Clapping Patterns 


0.0 


Auditory Vocal Sequencing 


-1 .8 


Auditory Vocal /^ssociafclon Test 


.93 



Note 1 . Values not computed due to incomplete dai« 

57 
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TABLE 89 

Cpemclants of Correlation Between Selected Subteets of 1967 Pre Tests 
and 1968 Poet Tests fbr 1967 Kindergarten Class 
Control Group n - Summit Students Without Training (n * 22) 



Pre Tests 


2 3 


4 




6 


7 8 9 


1 — Simkov 


^.05 .05 


.25 


.31 


.48* 


-.09 .16 .06 


2 — Draw— A— M 2 U 1 


-.16 


.31 


.32 


.12 


. .69*t04 .03 


3 — Boc^ Identification 




.21 


-.10 


-.09 


-.18 .46* ,08 


4 - Auditory V^c&l Association 






.37 


-.05 


.31 .52* .41* 



Post Tests 



9 

6 

7 

8 



Copy 
Simkov 
Draw-A-A4an 
Body Identification 



* Significant at the .05 level. 

** Significant at the .01 level. 

Indicates test-retest reliability. 



.35 



.13 

.14 



.40 

.14 

-.13 



.06 

.07 

-.18 

.44* 



114 




103 



